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THE CINCINNATI RABBINICAL CONFERENCE. 


In our last issue we predicted that no material good would result 
from the meeting of a few rabbis, ministers, and readers, who were then 
about to convene at Cincinnati, under the title of “The Conference of 
American Rabbis.” Melancholy as were our expectations at that time, 
and much as we deplored the sad state of disunion existing among us, 
we were unprepared for the scandal which that Conference, directly and 
indirectly, has brought upon the Jewish community. In the first place, 
the secular press, which, as a rule, is most lamentably ignorant of Ju- 
daism and Jewish communal matters, heralded forth to the world that 
the Jews were abandoning their faith, basing such assertion upon the 
sayings and doings of men who, far from being the ablest representa- 
tives among us, were, with few exceptions, distinguished only for their 
insignificance and want of knowledge. Reports of the Conference and 
editorial comments thereon appeared in nearly all the principal papers, 
and though not one of these editors possessed the slightest authentic 
information about the characters and standing of the men who met at 
Cincinnati, or knew anything either of Orthodox or Reformed Juda- 
ism, they yet presumed to express opinions upon subjects they did not 
understand, and represented the entire community of Reformed Jews 
as unbelievers in God, or, what is no less insulting, as renouncing Juda- 
ism for the purpose of embracing Christianity. A fair specimen of this 
folly and impertinence is to be found in the Zribune’s editorial of June 
14th, which is so full of blunders, false statements, and perversions of 
facts, that it is indeed a surprise to us how a metropolitan paper like 
the Zribune can betray such pitiful ignorance. Yet that article found 
its way in many other secular papers, and was also reproduced in the 


Liberal Christian, the Christian Union, and other organs of the vari- 
Vou. I.—28 
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ous Christian denominations. The Zvangelist, alluding to the radical- 
ism of the Cincinnati reformers, treats us to the following exquisite 
piece of nonsense :— 

“We regard this as the logical issue of the rejection of the Christian 
view of the Sacred Writings.’ There is no middle ground upon which 
Judaism can maintain itself. We may be mistaken, yet we cannot but 
apprehend that a reaction will follow the ultraism vented at Cincinnati, 
and that Christianity will command a degree of attention which it had 
not received before. Meanwhile, the ecclesiastical platform proposed 


by these Jewish radicals seems largely borrowed from Christian 
sources.” 


How distasteful soever such comments may be to the Jewish public . 


at large, they do not affect a sensitive mind near as much as the articles 
published in the weekly Jewish press against Dr. Wise and the Con- 
ference. Herein lies the second source of the scandal. Why must 
personal abuse, and that, too, of the coarsest nature, be brought into a 
religious controversy? Could not the faults and errors of the Confer- 
ence have been pointed out, and the childish statements and charges 
of the secular and religious papers refuted, without resorting to this 
most ungenerous and ungentlemanly mode of argument? What right- 
thinking person can read those articles without feeling disgust? To 
what advantage do they tend? If our colleagues imagine that Dr. 
Wise’s influence is lessened through their abuse they are indeed mis- 
taken. They donot and cannot harm him in the slightest. On the 
contrary, they strengthen his position by exciting sympathy and pity 
in his behalf. We do not pretend to justify Dr. Wise in his course. 
No one is more opposed to some of his acts and sentiments than we 
are. It is not the opposition to him we condemn, it is the manner of 
the opposition. If, unfortunately, Jewish ministers must disagree 
about the principles of Judaism, and must bring their discussions be- 
fore the public, let those discussions, in Heaven’s name, be conducted 
in a friendly, fair, and impartial spirit ; let those who take part in them 
so act as to show their only motive is that of benefiting our religion, 
and not of gratifying private piques and animosities. Above all, let 
them not forget that they represent a cause and a people, and must not 
conduct themselves otherwise than as gentlemen, if they would deserve 
the respect and esteem of the public. It is bad enough when politicians, 
ito effect some party measure, descend to the meanness of personal at- 
tacks and to the use of defamatory language against their opponents; 
but when ministers of religion do this, and the religious press endorses 
and upholds their action, it is then high time for their respective con- 
gregations and constituents to step in and cry shame at such proceedings. 
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As if to crown the scandal caused through the very injudicious writ- 
ings in the Christian and Jewish press, several Jewish ministers have 
signed a protest against the doctrines put forth by the Conference, and 
have caused that protest to be published, not only in the Jewish Times, 
but also in the Vew York Herald, of June 30th. Had this pretty do- 
cument confined itself merely to the doctrines, and protested in a 
proper spirit against their recognition as Jewish, we would have.found 
no serious objection to it ; but its violent and vindictive style too clearly 
shows the animus of the signers, and hence renders it perfectly worth- 
less. We have reproduced it in another part of this issue, so that our 
readers may see whether we are justified in this criticism. Only fancy 
a dozen or more ministers asserting in print that the convictions and 
sentiments of brother ministers, who have labored zealously in the 
cause of progress and reform, with whom they have associated in past 
conferences and in the performance of public religious duties, are 
nothing less than “aberrations,” “flagrant blasphemies,” “ impious 
desecrations of our sanctuary,” “heathen doctrines,” “ false and non- 
Jewish declarations,” “slanders upon Judaism,” and “ infamous falsi- 
fications of the Divine Word ! ” 

What an amount of kindness and charity is here evinced! Does 
Judaism indeed require such vindication? Are these indeed the ex- 
pressions wherewith ministers of religion testify their zeal for their 
faith? How the men whose signatures are attached to this protest 
could have condescended so far as to indorse such a document is to 
us inexplicable. It is truly sad, sad ! 

But now let us review the actions of the Conference itself, and see 
wherein consist its great sins, and in how far it has deserved the cen- 
sure which has been so lavishly heaped upon it. It is condemned at 
the very outset for having assumed the title of Conference of American 
Rabbis. We also dispute its claim to this title, but for far different 
reasons from those assigned by its opponents. That certain Rabbis 
absented themselves from the Conference did not make it the less a 
Rabbinical Conference, if the term is at all admissible to any organized 
body of reformers. The call was duly issued and was responded to 
by twenty-nine persons holding some office in congregations. Of this 
number, Dr. Lilienthal asserts (and we accept his statement) there 
were twelve “authorized Rabbis,” twelve ministers, and five readers. 
In the previous conferences, the total number of members was only 
thirteen, and as these all assumed to be “Rabbinical Conferences,” 
and “ Conferences of American Rabbis,” notwithstanding there are 
over two hundred congregations in America, we cannot see why the 
Cincinnati Conference should not assume the same privilege of so styl- 
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ing itself. In truth, however, these ministerial meetings are not: Rab- 
binical conferences, simply because those of their members who claim 
the title of Rabbi have noright to it. It has always seemed to us one 
of the greatest inconsistencies for reformed clergymen to style them- 
selves Rabbis when they theoretically and practically renounce the 
Talmud, and ignore altogether Rabbinical authority. A Rabbi, accord- 
ing to the true definition of the term, is one who not only has received 
such title from an Ecclesiastical Court, for having attended a recognized 
Beth Hamidrash, and being proficient in Talmudical and Rabbinical 
literature, but who maintains the infallibility of the Talmud, lives 
according to its laws, and is at the head of an orthodox congregation. 
Even admitting that the gentlemen who claim the title properly and just- 
ly received it during the time they were orthodox, what possible right 
have they to retain it after their secession from orthodoxy? But we 
are not at all prepared to admit that all who come to this country from 
Europe, and attach doctor to their names, are real Rabbis, or have as 
much claim to the one title as to the other. In America titles are 
cheap. It is not necessary to attend a university to take a degree. 
People are dubbed doctors and professors just as they are dubbed gen- 
erals and colonels and majors. In fact, it is only necessary for one to have 
his cards printed, or to put a brass plate on his door over night, with a 
title before his name, and the next morning when he wakes up he is 
suddenly transformed into a doctor or a professor or some other learned 
personage. Who asks to see the diplomas? Who cares to examine 
them? Just so is it with the title of Rabbi. We do not mean to in- 
fer that there are not among us men who have properly received the ti- 
tle, and whose doctorships are real. But even these, if they be Reform- 
ers, can only rightly claim to be doctors, since that title was awarded to 
them by a university, and generally implies Doctor of Philosophy, un- 
less in the case of those who translate the term Rabbi into doctor, and 
who then certainly do not merit either. And, after all, wherein con- 
sists the great distinction in being a Rabbi? Does it denote the schol- 
ar, the literary man, the linguist, the philosopher, the scientific man ? 
Does it even mean the good man? Not one of these. It means noth- 
ing more nor less than a Talmudist, who lives in accordance with or- 
thodox principles. There is not a Beth Hamidrash in Europe, except it 
be one organized by and for Reformers, and we do not know of the 
existence of one, which would knowingly confer the title on a Re- 
former, be he ever so well versed in the oral law. It is also a fact, 
that many who are Rabbis are ignorant almost of their own lan- 
guage, and have neither theological nor general knowledge to fit 
them for the important offices of ministers in modern congregations. 
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Why, then, are our most efficient and learned ministers, who are schol- 
ars in every sense of the word, who are genuine doctors, having taken 
the degree at the first universities in Germany, so passionately fond of 
the empty titleof Rabbi? It is evident that the gentlemen who met 
at Cincinnati adopted a misnomer when they styled themselves the . 
Conference of American Rabbis, for that was untrue in every way, as 
the majority who attended it did not even pretend to be Rabbis. But 
this was an error which need not have excited such great indignation. 
The Conference is next charged with being composed of individuals 
who for the most part are “devoid of theological education and capa- 
city, and hence utterly incompetent to represent Judaism.” There is 
certainly more truth than compliment in this, which a mere reading of 
the names of the members will sufficiently prove. The few who are 
competent must be very credulous if they believe the Jewish public so 
simple as to accept as their representatives men who are themselves 
fully sensible of their own insignificance in the community. Never- 
theless, it is unfair to be continually harping on this point. There are 
many worthy, industrious men who are not thorough theologians, but 
who possess a fair amount of general ability, and are quite competent 
to represent their own congregations. .To exclude them from a Con- 
ference‘of ministers would be as unjust to them as to their congrega- 
tions, and would defeat one of the great objects of a conference—the 
unity of Israelites generally. The real ridicule of the thing consisted 
in Dr. Wise representing his Cincinnatéiassemblage as a grand conclave 
of learned divines, and thus putting his men in false positions, whereas, 
in reality, it was nothing more than a meeting of twenty-nine gentle- 
men, of whom five or six were the actors, and the others spectators. 
The most important questions were discussed and decided upon only 
by the few, who displayed their learning and oratory before the many, 
who admiringly looked on. The decisions of such aconference, then, will 
virtually amount to nothing; for those who were before opposed to Dr. 
Wise and his few colleagues will continue to remain so, and will in no 
way indorse any of the measures proposed. Besides, these measures 
must of themselves fall to the ground, since even the Western congre- 
gations will not support them. Ministers may meet, resolve, and ad- 
journ as they like; but whether their own respective congregations will 
agree to those resolves is another question. Fortunately, Jews in this 
age have no priests, and those who would try and make themselves so 
are, in this country especially, soon deposed. Here again was the 
great mistake committed, as in all past conferences, of attempting to 
do too much. How many congregations, for instance, will be willing 
to join the proposed Hebrew Congregational Union, when, instead ot 
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the ministers really trying for union among themselves, every effort is 
made to widen the breach? How many Jews will subscribe to a Rab- 
binical Seminary (again Rabbinical !) organized by such a Conference? 
How many Sunday-schools will use the model text-books to be issued 
. by that body? And alas for the “Uniform Prayer Book!” which has 
been the sole cause of all this confusion—who will buy it? Even the 
members of the Conference are not united on its very nature; for while 
Dr. Wise still persists that the Minhag America has only been revised, 
Dr. Lilienthal asserts “7he Minhag America is dead and buried. ... The 
new prayer-book, which in substance and form so widely differs from 
the Minhag America, shall have its own new title.” Now, whom are we 
to believe ? 

But what a heap of money it will take, to be sure, to put all the 
wild plans of this Conference into execution! Here are two or 
three gentlemen with rich congregations, and a great many with very 
poor ones, sitting down together, and without consulting their congre- 
gations, or testing their willingness to bear the burdens, determining to 
establish a college, a publication society, and Heaven only knows what 
else, and to issue a new prayer-book, new Sunday-school books, etc., 
ete., all of which are to be put into execution immediately. It does, 
indeed, seem funny to those who know something of Jewish matters to 
think of this, and then to read Zhe Jsraelite’s editorial of June 23d, in 
which Dr. Wise congratulates Israel on the “ brilliant success ” achieved 
by his Conference, which, he very humorously states, was composed of 
a “phalanx of scholars,” and was “the most important of all Confer- 
ences held by Hebrew ministers in America.” 

Although Dr. Wise would really make his faithful followers believe 
they are American Rabbis, and form a “ phalanx of scholars,” we 
venture nothing in asserting that the deliberations of those gentlemen 
would have passed comparatively unnoticed, had it not been for the 
extraordinary utterances of Drs. Wise and Mayer, which awakened the 
surprise of Christians and the indignation of Jews, and thus gave rise 
to the commotion and scandal which have since been made. We 
allude to the doctrines put forth by these ministers, and tacitly in- 
dorsed by the Conference at large, that Judaism acknowledges no 
personal God, and that the God of the Bible is an implacable being 
who shows no mercy or forgiveness to the repentant sinner. We do 
not intend to discuss these doctrines. as to their philosophical truth 
or falsity, but we desire to place on record our unqualified protest 
against their recognition as Jewish. Judaism in all its stages and 
developments has taught, and still continues to teach, that God is not 
nature, but the Creator of nature; in other words, that there is a dis- 
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tinct, actual, personal God, who was, is, and ever will be. the sole 
Cause of all causes; the Eternal Parent of all creation. Judaism also 
emphatically teaches that God, though infinitely just, is loving, merci- 
ful, and forgiving, that He desires: not the death of the sinner, but 
that he may turn from his way and live; hence, that the Divine 
Grace will always pardon the transgressor when truly repentant. 

The expressions of Drs, Wise and Mayer in reference to these points 
were, to say the least, hasty and inconsiderate, for they must have known 
full well that they were attacking the groundwork of Judaism, and 
that such ideas, with the exception of a few individual thinkers, would 
be repudiated by the whole body of Israelites. While we unhesitatingly 
declare these doctrines to be un-Jewish, we cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing our regret at what we consider the very illiberal wording of 
the protest of certain ministers. No man should stigmatize the con- 
scientious convictions of his neighbors as blasphemies, and no Jew 
should assert that a brother, because he has expressed peculiar concep- 
tions of Judaism, has therefore renounced that faith. We, and the pub- 
lic generally, know full well that Drs. Wise and Mayer not only have 
not renounced Judaism, have no such intention, but will very likely 
hold office in Israel’s ministry as long as they live. Accusations and 
assertions like those in the protest do not injure the parties against 
whom they are levelled, but serve only to irritate and to keep alive that 
bitter feeling of hostility which has already been the cause of so much 
mischief. 

Is it not time that these dissensions should cease? Have they not 
already produced enough heart-burning, and trouble, and shame? 
Cannot the ministers see that their discords are affecting the entire 
community, retarding progress, and weakening true religious feeling? 
If indeed they are so blind to their duty, and are willing to sacrifice the 
holiest cause men can advocate to their own petty jealousies, then we call 
upon the congregations themselves to use their influence, and if neces- 
sary their lawful authority, so as to save themselves and the entire 
body of Jews the disgrace of these contentions. If rabbinical confer- 
ences can produce no better results than those already achieved, Israel 
can well afford to do without them. 

To hope now for a reconciliation of these rival rabbis, is, we fear, 
beyond reasonable expectation; but we do most earnestly hope and 
pray, that though the leaders may remain at variance, the congrega- 
tions, North, South, East, and West, will establish a bond of peace 
among themselves, which all differences of opinion or ritual or form, or 
the bickerings of their ministers will be unable to impair. 

And now, in conclusion, we have a few words to say to our Christian 
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brethren. The secular no less than the religious papers of your denom- 
inations have, without sufficient knowledge of facts, but merely on their 
conception of the doings of the Cincinnati Conference, announced that 
Reformed Jews are on the eve of abandoning Judaism for the purpose 
of embracing Christianity. The conference in no way did anything 
which could justify such construction; it was, besides, no compe- 
tent representation of the reformed body, and must alone bear the re- 
sponsibility of its doings. Our most prominent clergymen, and, in fact, 
almost the entire community irrespective of doctrinal questions, have 
repudiated the ideas put forth by the Conference of an impersonal God, 
hence even the charge of infidelity must fall to the ground. Rest as- 
sured that, how liberal or radical soever Jews may in process of time 
become in their mode of thought, there is not now, nor ever will be, any 
other feeling than that of firm allegiance to the faith of our fathers, which 
we revere and prize as the only true religion. Nevertheless, we reform- 
ers will, as heretofore, continue to develop that religion in accordance 
with the demands of reason and a progressive age. Ministerial quar- 
rels will not make us indifferent, nor will false charges intimidate us. 
The dissemination of true religious knowledge is our mission, and to 
that we will ever be faithful. Progress and reform will still be our 
watchwords, and proudly will we wave aloft the banner of Judaism with 
its heavenly motto: God and Humanity—proclaiming, to the end of 
our days, the ansouTs unity of Almighty God, and a common brother- 
hood of all God’s children. 





PROTEST 
AGAINST THE DOCTRINES OF THE LATE CONFERENCE. 


In the beginning of the present month a meeting took place in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, of a number of individuals, who, although for the 
greater part devoid of theological education and capacity, and hence 
utterly incompetent to represent Judaism, assumed the style and title 
of “The Conference of American Rabbis.” The records of their pro- 
ceedings are published to the world. 

Things which nobody deemed credible or even possible took place 
then and there. The originator of that conference positively repudiated 
the personal God, and emphatically denied that the belief in a personal 
God was taught by Biblical Judaism. He furthermore designated the 
God of the Bible as being implacable—meting out punishment, but 
showing no mercy and forgiving no sin—under the plea that the idea 
of a personal and pardoning God had its origin in Christianity. 
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Another member of the Conference, avowing the same sentiments, 
deduced from the denial of a personal God the logical conclusion, which 
he distinctly uttered, that prayer to God was an absurdity. 

Scarcely a voice was heard in opposition. All the fellow-members 
silently acquiesced. More than this: the Conference went even so far 
as to appoint the very member that repudiated God and renounced 
prayer on the committee for the preparation of the contemplated new 
prayer-book, and selected him to deliver a lecture on the Biblical idea 
of God at the next meeting. 

It is not to be wondered at that not only Jewish but also Christian 
readers and journals of all shades of opinion and belief could not sup- 
press their surprise and moral indignation at such proceedings. And 
should we remain silent to such flagrant blasphemies, such unheard-of, 
impious desecration of our sanctuary, on the part of thpse very men 
who profess to be its guardians and conservators? If these gentlemen 
had proclaimed their heathen doctrines simply as their individual 
notions we should have noted their aberrations in silent sorrow, but 
would have deferred to the good sense of the respective congregations, 
at whose head they figure as teachers of the Jewish religion, to declare 
whether they will be willing to remain within the pale of Judaism or 
not. But when, as happens in this instance, Judaism is falsified, its 
purity defiled by the admixture of heathen elements, shamefully reviled 
before the eyes of the world, it would be a profanation of our sacred 
calling were we to abstain from publishing our unqualified and most 
solemn protest against those false and non-Jewish declarations. 


We, the undersigned, therefore declare:— 


First—That the God of the Bible is not “ the substance of nature,” 
not identical with nature, but “‘a personal God,” the Creator and 
Governor of the universe, infinitely exalted above the same, “ looking 
down upon heaven and earth,” and that whoever teaches the existence 
of an impersonal God has ¢pso facto renounced Judaism. 


Second—That the interpolation of the idea of an impersonal God 
into the Bible is an infamous falsification of the divine word. 


Third—That in its records of revelation, in its entire literature and 
history, Judaism teaches divine grace and mercy, and consequently 
holds out pardon and forgiveness to the repentant sinner, and that a 
denial of this fact is a slander upon Judaism and a blasphemy. 


Fourth—That a conference which grants seat and voice in a com- 
mittee for the preparation of a prayer-book to a man who, in accord- 
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ance with his notions of God, stigmatizes prayer as an absurdity, con- 
demns by this very action itself and its work. 
Dr. 8. ApiEr, 604 Lexington avenue, New York. 
L. Apter, Chicago, IIl. 
Dr. 8. Devtscu, Baltimore. 
Dr. D. Eynorn, 364 West Fifty-fifth street, N. Y. 
Dr. B. Fetsenruat, Chicago, Ill. 
Dr. James K. Gurnem, 133 East Fifty-ninth street, N. Y. 
H. Hocnuemer, Baltimore. 
A. Horrmann, Baltimore. 
Dr. K. Koutsr, Detroit, Mich. 
Dr. M. Lanpssere, Rochester, N. Y. 
Dr. L. Maysr, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Dr. M. Mretziner, 233 East Tenth street, N. Y. 
Dr. M. Scutxsinesr, Albany, N. Y. 
Dr. B. Szoup, Bartmore, 
New Yorke, June, 1871.* 





THE CONTENTS OF THE TALMUD. 


(From the German of Dr. Lupwia PHILIPPSOHN, by ANNA MARIA GOLDSMID.) 


[Continued from page 354.] 


TuHE less I deem myself at liberty to wander amid the mazes into 
which a detailed delineation of the whole of the Talmudic civil and 
ritual law would conduct me, the more imperative on me does it be- 
come to endeavor to impart a clear conception of the leading tenets 
of the Talmudic system. Of these there are two; the first that per- 
tains to the past, the second to the future. The Talmudic funda- 
mental principle as to the past, is the preservation of Mosaism in 
its complete integrity; that for the future, the belief in the Mes- 
siah. Talmudism did not, like the Koran and the New Testament, 
proclaim itself to be a new revelation, by which Mosaism was to 
be superseded. It cluimed to be but an exposition and interpretation 
of Mosaism, a circumvallation of Mosaism with conservative enactments, 
in the centre of which, I repeat, Mosaism was to be maintained in its 
entire integrity. Though the development which it imparted to 





* It was neither expedient nor possible to ask all well-minded teachers of the Jewish 
religion for their assent to this protest. Whoever is desirous, of his own free will and 
accord, to vindicate the sacred cause by adding his name to the signatures will, please 
signify his intention to either of the signers residing in New York. 
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Mosaism was wholly directed to its outward form and not to its inward 
spirit, so that the rank,weeds of the former choked up the growth of 
the latter; though Tafmudism and its results led far away from the 
religious idea; still Mosaism, and within Mosaism the pure Divine 
idea, remained as a germ, imbued with undiminished vitality, waiting 
a resuscitation, to be imparted by the indwelling force of that idea 
itself. 

Christianity and Mahomedanism had essentially modified the re- 
ligious idea, and had amalgamated it with heathen elements. 

Christianity and Mahomedanism had wholly destroyed the unity of 
the idea and life. Talmudism did not modify the religious idea, it only 
surrounded it with the puerile childish extravagances of the age. 
Talmudism enforced, with affecting and almost superstitious devotion, 
the unity of the idea and the life; as fragment after fragment of this 
material realization was torn asunder by a force from without, it sought 
to gather the scattered morsels within its fold, and to breathe into 
them ideal, if not real life. Talmudic conceptions and delineations of 
the divinity are, it is true, crude in their Oriental simplicity. Some- 
times God laments over His own dispensations, sometimes He insists 
on the most trivial ceremonial regulations, sometimes He discusses and 
teaches like a Jewish philosopher. But God is ever-the one God, in 
His absolute unity and immateriality, ever God in His providence that 
ruleth all things for the good of man, ever God the revealer, who 
leadeth man to the knowledge of truth. In the Talmud we find no 
original sin, no Satan with his legions of fallen spirits, no excommuni- 
cation, no conflict with unbelievers, no election, no exclusion. Tal- 
mudism adheres inflexibly to the equality of justice and right, and to 
individual freedom ; to justice stern and unbending in judgment, with- 
out respect of person or fortune. Entire independence of the judicial 
and the political authorities, open courts, verbal procedure, the very 
rare infliction of capital punishment, and finally, its entire abolition; 
the positive claims of the needy, a systematic development of the regu- 
lations for relief of the poor, suited to the altered necessity of the age; 
such are the adornments of the Talmud, which entitled it to be con- 
sidered as the preserver of the life of Mosaism. Thus Mosaism was 
bequeathed to modern times by the Talmud, not as a worn-out, super- 
seded, though hitherto valuable and much-used relique of antiquity, 
but as the revelation of the religious idea, as the foundation of the unity 
of the idea and the life, as a wholly valid, life-ruling, life-inspiring 
truth. 

But the more self-conscious was Talmudism of the uncertain and 
fragmentary character of its tenure in reality, the more numerous were 
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the obstacles consequent on the loss of Palestine, to the fulfilment by 
the Jew of the Talmudic law, the more imminent became the necessity 
that Talmudism should seek another fundam@htal principle in the 
future. Prophetism had paved the way for this, since a central point 
of its activity was the extension of the Divine Idea to the whole hu- 
man race. Prophetism had connected the realization of this union of 
mankind in the Divine Idea of a one and only God, of universal peace 
and love, with the people of Israel, by recognizing that people as the 
bearers of the religious idea until it should universally prevail among 
men. It predicted their preparation for the fulfilment of their holy mis- 
sion; their restoration after they should have been morally purified by 
means of the chastisement of which material vicissitudes had been the 
instruments, Amid the then general oppression of Jewdom and the 
suspension of the whole Mosaic system, Talmudism naturally seized 
upon the restoration of the people of Israel as the one essential and 
tangible point of all the doctrines of Prophetism, and enlarged upon 
the restoration of the Hebrew race, combining it with glowing descrip- 
tions of the renewal of their political power, and of the re-establishment 
of the Temple and of the sacrificial worship, as essential elements of 
the fulfilment of the whole law; associating therewith the advent of a 
human Messiah, deputed and empowered by God to be the instrument 
of this consummation. For Talmudism this was doubly necessary. 
In the first place it was compelled, in accordance with its own system, 
to pre-suppose the assured fulfilment of each and all of its own enact- 
ments. In the second, the condition of the Jewish race at that time 
obliged it to promise to that race, for self-sacrifice a reward—in place of 
its persecuted present, a brilliant future existence—instead of present im- 
potency, future authority—of rejection, restoration—of scorn, highest 
honor. Further, the belief in the coming of the future Messiah, which 
prevailed throughout Talmudism, assumed the same direction here as 
was imparted to it by Mosaism, and all the true ramifications of Mosaism. 
While it taught that for the individual man the immortality of his soul 
was his Futurity, it taught also that for the individuality of the race 
of Israel was destined a compensating futurity on earth—the time of 
the Messiah. The constitution of the Talmud itself will at once lead 
to two evident conclusions; that it adopted, in the detailed de- 
scriptions of the Messianic age, the simple, fanciful, metaphorical, 
and plastic style ever peculiar to the East; and secondly, that 
among the several conceptions of that age which it contains, there 
exist numerous and important differences. The most material concep- 
tions of » human Messiah and of the political restoration of the Jews, 
and the most ideal conception of an age in which the religious idea 
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shall prevail universally among mankind, and in which the ceremonial 
law shall have been wholly abrogated, are equally to be found in the 
pages of the Talmud. Nay, in some passages it even goes so far as 
expressly to deny the prospective coming of a human Messiah, without 
(be it incidentally remarked) this difference of doctrine giving rise to 
any polemical conflict, or to any mutual imputations of heresy. So 
long as pure Talmudism survived and did not petrify into Rabbinism, 
it granted, while displaying fanatical zeal for the law, free scope to the 
idea. 

Thus Talmudism linked itself with two worlds, stretching one hand 
over the Mosaic past, and with the other embracing the Messianic fu- 
ture; while, by means of its materialized daily life, it incorporated it- 
self with the present. Whithersoever turned the mental glance of the 
Jew, he descried objects attractive, fascinating, and of overpowering 
interest. 

Thus we recognize Talmudism to have been the preserver of the 
religious idea in its integrity, by means of the protective web of mate- 
rial ordinances which it spun around it, and which kept it (as the shell 
keeps the kernel) from corruption. In Talmudism we further discern 
the sole means of self-maintenance left to Jewdom during the middle 
ages, since it secured to the Jew in the first place an intellectual do- 
main whence he drew support for his intellectual vitality ; and, second- 
ly, it stamped him with the peculiar character of its religious ceremo- 
nial, which, combined with his political position, preserved the Jew 
from amalgamation with other nations, and prevented his acceptance 
ot_their church system ;—a system presenting a direct antagonism to 
the religious idea. So far the Talmud is perfectly intelligible. But if 
we now inquire of the Talmud, in what way this religious idea itself 
was understood by its compilers, we shall at once perceive its third 
leading principle, which confined its utility strictly to a period (though 
a lengthened one) of transition, and renders it wholly inapplicable to 
the generality of mankind. Mosaism, while originating and proclaim- 
ing the religious idea, simultaneously adopted it in form for the people 
of Israel only. It invested with a national law, suited to the idiosyn- 
crasy of the Hebrew race, its grand principles of brotherly love, indi- 
vidual freedom, equality of rights and of property, and the subjection 
of the temporal and sensual to the dictates of the moral consciousness. 
The national existence of the people of Israel closed, the form of the 
continued existence of that people assumed that of a federation bound 
by community of race and religion. 

Instead of the aim of Talmudism being directed to the extraction of 
the Mosaic idea from the code of national laws of which the fulfilment 
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had become impossible, and to the establishment of institutions which 
should combine the two necessary conditions of being suited to the exi- 
gencies of the time, and of realizing the idea of Mosaism—it adhered 
closely to the letter of the law, and transformed it, the Mosaic national 


code, as far as it was possible, into a law for individuals. 


The measures to be taken in following this course were two-fold: 
First. Talmudism held fast to the fulfilment of every possible fragment 
of the Mosaic law, even where, by the departure from Palestine, their 
actuating idea and their true connection were wholly abrogated. For 
instance, with the cessation of sacrificial worship, the idea of the priest- 
hood as a class must have ceased likewise; in fact, Talmudism had 
virtually superseded it, by the Talmudic writers’ free assumption of the 
office of people-teachers. Still Talmudism maintained the priestly 
order in full force, not only in respect of descent, but in respect of the 
individual and restrictive ordinances as to marriage and the burial of 
the dead to which the priesthood were subjected, and which were refer- 
able merely to the sacrificial service in the temple. Secondly. Where 
a Mosaic institution had fallen into complete and unavoidable desue- 
tude, the Talmud replaced it by another that accorded with it in form 
but not with its idea, and made it binding on the individual, instead 
of the whole people. We instance in proof of this what follows. The 
sacrificial service had ceased, amidst which entire freedom was allowed 
to the individual in the matter of Divine worship, but in which, mean- 
while, the intimate national general religious connection of the whole 
people was embodied. Talmudism replaced the offerings by prayer, 
imposing certain prayers; nay more, a certain number of words of 
prayer, as a duty on the individual, in lieu of the preseribed amount of 
offerings ; thus annulling personal freedom. From the smooth texture 
of the Mosaic national code, Talmudism and Rabbinism in succession 
thus drew ligatures with which to bind the individual; attached to 
these other threads; and of these again wove the thick fabric whose 
ample folds enveloped the whole life. All matters, from the most im- 
portant to the most trivial incidents of life, were thus invested for the 
Jew in a certain determinate legislative form. All, all was subjected 
to the dominion of this law of form, from the first breath which he 
drew at birth, to the last which closed his career in death; without 
these forms retaining any real religious character or any real religious 
purport, except just so much as they derived from the circumstance of 
their fulfilment being thus legislatively considered an act of religion. 
Though we have adduced repeated proofs that this direction was a 
historical necessity, and that by virtue of this direction Talmudism 


became the means by which the Divine Idea was preserved in its in- 
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tegrity, and by which Jewdom, during its dispersion in the middle 
ages, was enabled to survive, yet do we clearly and fully recognize the 
fact, that thus the Idea became subservient to the form. In pure Tal- 
mudism all vitality of the Idea ceased. For example, Talmudism is 
inimical to the explanation of the principles, the thought, in the com- 
mandments ; and, notwithstanding the production of the Kabbalah, in 
connection with the Talmud, as a fanciful mystic dogma on the one 
hand, and the rise and progress, on the other, of the Aristotelian phi- 
losophy of Maimonides; Talmudism remained unshaken, scarcely taking 
note of the existence of its rival, until the latter expiring through in- 
anition, left it to the strong arm of the Talmudic ceremonial law to 
wield the sceptre unopposed, One, and only one beneficial effect thence 
ensued. Out of Talmudism no controversial conflict ever arose, since 
in it there was no idea of power enough to sustain such a contest. In 
the second place it followed, that all personal freedom was annulled in 
the enforced obedience to the ritual. The most imminent danger to 
life was the only condition which exonerated the follower of the Tal- 
mud from the performance of the smallest ritual observance, and then 
only in the moment of danger and in the slightest degree. 

If we now again refer to the facts deducibie from our examination 
of this third Talmudic principle, we shall find that the chief was the 
extraction, from the Mosaic national code, of a law of form for the 
individual, in which the religious idea Jay as in an inner germ, by 
which its general character was for a time destroyed. Talmudism 
thus became the exact contrast to Prophetism, since the latter extracted 
the ideal, the former the material portion only of Mosaism. Talmud- 
ism circumscribed material life, adapting it to Jews only. Prophetism 
developed the ideal conception. Thus both individually prepare the 
way for a fourth grand phase in which the utiny of the Idea and the 
Life, according to the spiritual conception of Mosaism, shall again de- 
velop itself and prevail. This Talmudism admits. It recognizes the 
future union of mankind as a bequeathed truth ; but it does not demand 
universal acceptance of its ritual by mankind. On the contrary, it 
expresses the belief that its law will be no longer in force among the 

Hebrew race itself. Talmudism was adapted in its whole system to a 
transition period only, of the religious idea; it protected it with the 
shield of its ritual, till the latent vitality of that idea should be aroused 
into all its activity. 
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DISRAELI. 


BY FRANK REEDE, 


PARLIAMENT is now on the eve of adjournment. Grouse-shooting 
season is about to be inaugurated, and all of the higher class of England 
are roasting on the spit of excitement to engage in the sport which the 
game laws of that country have restricted to this particular time. The 
great legislative body of the nation will be dissolved, and its members 
will have a respite from their labors to enjoy the diversion. Interna- 
tional and domestic political questions will be, for the time, dismissed 
from the minds and cogitations of those law-making gentlemen, and 
partisan strife for ascendency will for a while cease, to be succeeded by 
the more congenial pursuits of recreation and amusement. Long, tedious, 
and prosaic speeches will have a period, and both the executioners and 
the victims will resort to more delightful and pleasant occupations. But 
all will not be released from the rack, Some minds are so constituted, 
80 engrossed with the purposes they have in view, as to be wholly in- 
capable at any time of disenthralling themselves from the labor and con- 
templation of accomplishing the object of their aspiration. They be- 
come the slaves of a severe and exacting taskmaster—ambition. Al- 
though the followers disband and engage in the innocent pastime of 
grouse-shooting, the leader remains at the scene of action, and is as 
much at work as though the conflict were still actually raging upon 
the field of battle. How inexplicable is the truism, that one strives 
arduously and incessantly to obtain power, only that he may become a 
slave. Such is the construction of human nature. The mind which 
has concentrated all its forces to carry a single object, has only that 
object in vision, and is wholly blind to all collateral incidents. Mr. 
Disraeli belongs to that class. Grouse-shooting, or any other sport, has 
no allurement for him. He cannot be at rest unless he is at work ; at 
work, planning, concocting, machinating the achievement of the consti- 
tuted ends of his life. During night-sessions of Parliament, when all 
the members are continually going out of and coming in the House, 
when even Mr. Gladstone becomes overcome and exhausted by the 
arduous labors of the occasion, Mr. Disraeli, it is said, seldom or never 
leaves his seat, makes himself a victim in listening to most absurd, un- 
important, and tedious speeches, and is always on guard at the very out- 
posts, 8o as to be able to observe every movement and manceuvre of the 
Ministry. 
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Whenever the biography or sketch of a person is essayed, the 
writer either piles Olympus high the most fulsome flattery, or descends 
into the darkest shades of Hades in condemnation, so that, in nearly 
every instance, the reader is prepared for the contemplation of a Jupiter 
or a Pluto. One of the boldest essays in this vein lately appeared in 
“Temple Bar,” having for its subject “Robespierre.” The essayist, 
without adducing facts or any other testimony to fortify his position, 
has assailed this man with language which, for bitter and biting invec- 
tive, can scarcely be exceeded; and the most remarkable part of this 
essay is at its conclusion, where, after having all the way during the 
sketch heaped upon Robespierre the most abusive and opprobrious epi- 
thets, and even contorted his very language to suit the spirit of the arti- 
cle, the writer says he has thus given a fair and impartial synopsis of 
this man’s life and career. The reference is not intended to vindicate 
Robespierre, but is made only to illustrate the style in which biographi- 
cal sketches are often written. Abbott, in his life of Napoleon, indul- 
ges in the same hyperbolical strain, only in a different direction ; but 
certainly his course is infinitely preferable to that of the impartial 
critic of Robespierre, for it is nobler to make a man better than to paint 
him worse than he was. The one is dictated by a large heart, and the 
other is prompted, if not by malice, by a narrow and contracted con- 
ception of right and wrong. 

Within the compass of a magazine article it cannot be expected that 
the life of Mr. Disraeli can be adequately reviewed. He entered upon 
the political stage at about twenty-five, and is now about sixty-six years 
of age, making his political existence some forty years. He has passed 
through some of the most turbulent and important portions of English 
history. He has been intimately connected with that history, and closely 
interwoven with some of its most grave and momentous events during 
the last thirty years. How can such a life be reviewed, so as to do him 
and the world justice, without writing volumes ? 

There is and has been a great deal of discussion as to the sincerity of 
Mr. Disraeli: He has been charged with being unscrupulous in his 
efforts to obtain and retain office, to disregard his pledges of yesterday 
to accomplish a purpose to-day, and to allow no obstacle of any de- 
scription to impede him in his pursuit of power. Whether or not 
these charges have firm or baseless fabrics to rest upon, it has never 
been denied, by his most inexorable enemies, that he has transcendent 
ability, that he is possessed of indefatigable industry, and imbued with 
an indomitable earnestness of purpose. Of these attributes no one 
attempts to deprive him, and to accord them to him is not the act of 


flattery. His whole career, from the day he issued his first circular to 
Vou. I.—29 
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‘the voters of Wycombe, in Buckinghamshire, in 1831, to the present 


day, will confirm those words. He began public life relying wholly 
upon his own resources, which consisted more of the attributes men- 
tioned than anything else. Those resources were the only fund upon 
which he could or-did draw, and the result has exhibited how vast they 
were, and how well all his drafts were honored. 

Benjamin Disraeli’s ancestors having been expelled from Spain by 
the Inquisition, sought an asylum within the precincts of the Venetian 
Republic, at the close of the fifteenth century. While living in the 
land of his birth, Spain, his ancestor was, as were all other Jews living 
in that country at that time, allowed to be designated by only a sur- 


-name, which, upon establishing his home in Venice, he changed into 
' D’Israelis. His assumption of this appellation was caused by the de- 


sire to have his origin conveyed by his very name, so proud was he of 


-his extraction. Mr. Disraeli’s grandfather was the first of his ances- 


tors to settle in England, which he was induced to do by the very libe- 
ral and tolerant views George II. was known to have entertained towards 
the Jews. He arrived in England in 1748, and pursued the consti- 
tutional avocation of a Jew—trading. He was as fortunate as Jews 
are generally, and in a short time had accumulated a considerable 


.fortune—that is, according to the standard by which fortunes were meas- 


ured in those days. If he were living now, in this country, it would 
be a question whether or not he hada fortune. Be that as it may, 
what he did have enabled him to retire from business, and pass his lat- 
ter days in quietude and leisure. Seventeen years after his arrival in 
England, he married a beautiful young Jewess, who, having suffered so 
much persecution on account of the blood she had in her veins, event- 
ually despised that blood and loathed the wedded surname she bore. 
This is history’s version of her. If it be true, how weak a woman 
must she have been! How differently constituted from women gen- 
erally! Itisthe highest, noblest virtue ot a woman that adversity only 
tends to cement her affection, and the strongest affection which a 
Jewish woman has is for her religion. The persecution which dissolved 
this beautiful Jewess’s affection from her religion should have made her 
love it the more. We reject history’s testimony in this respect. The 
truth of the matter probably is, that this young maiden was, as are a 
very great many young Jewish maidens now, not very religious, and did 
not strictly obey the behests and conform to the practices of her reli- 
gion. Her husband, too, was not so orthodox a Jew as was his 
ancestor, who left Spain’s inhospitable shores to seek repose and 


‘toleration in the republican land of Venice. This, no doubt, added 


to increase her indifference towards her religion, and upon this 
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feeling has history founded its story. In 1766 was the father of 
Mr. Disraeli born at Enfield, not many miles distant from London. 
He was also intended for mercantile pursuits, but rebelled against 
the wishes of his parents, as many others of his faith have done 
in this respect, and selected, to him, the more congenial occupation of 
literature. Indeed, so determined was his father to carve a merchant 
out of him, that he was placed ina counting-house in Amsterdam. So 
obnoxious was the odor of accounts to him, that he very soon deserted 
the atmosphere in which it floated. In 1802 he married a daughter of 
George Basevi, Esq., a Justice of the Peace for the County of Sussex. 
The issue of this marriage consisted of three sons and one daughter. 
Benjamin was the first-born of the sons. His father, who was entirely 
devoted to and engrossed in books, did not take a very lively personal 
interest in his education, but sent him to a boarding-school. The great- 
er part of his education, it is said, he acquired while under the roof of a 
Unitarian minister. If this be true, it will account, in a great measure, 
for his departure from or relinquishment of the faith to which his ances- 
tors so strictly and piously adhered, and for which they so bitterly and 
deeply suffered, even to the indirect expulsion from the land of their 
ancestry and birth. ‘As the twig is bent, so will the tree incline,” and 
as the young mind is moulded, in that form will it involuntarily develop 
and mature. With the same consistency can a deformed person be re- 
proached for his deformity, as can a person who adheres to ideas and 
notions which were engratted upon the mind while in a state of infancy. 
No Jew can upbraid Mr. Disraeli for his dereliction to the Jewish faith, 
as, so far as he is personally concerned, no dereliction ever occurred. 
We do not believe any one will say that the Jewish faith is innate with 
a child born of Jewish parents, and upon any other hypothesis no such 
child can be stigmatized with apostasy unless reared and educated in 
that faith. Mr. Disracli’s father had conceived the profession of the law 
for him, and accordingly placed him in an attorney’s office in London ; 


but the youth, instead of poring over the uninteresting and unimagina- 


tive commentaries of Coke, Blackstone, and other legal text writers, 
devoted his office time to the perusal of books more palatable to his taste. 
He soon abandoned the course his father had thus prepared for him, and 
steered into the very channel his father had chosen for himself. 

Mr. Disraeli, after making a tour through Italy, France, and Ger- 
many, returned home to find himself a celebrated, popular, and courted 
author, on account of the publication of “ Vivian Grey,” which he 
wrote when only twenty years old. In 1829 he again left home to 
make a trip of observation through the East. Spending the winter of 
1829 in Constantinople, the spring in Syria, traversing Egypt, and pen- 
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etrating the most distant and obscure recesses of Nubia, and venturing 
‘his life in attempting to obtain a view of the interior of the Mosque of 
Omar, at Jerusalem, he again returned to England in 1831, at a time 
when the great struggle for Parliamentary Reform was raging. 

He then made his first actual entrance into the arena of polities, by 
placing himself before the voters of Wycombe, in Buckinghamshire, 
as a candidate for the vacancy which had occurred in that borough. 
It was at a time when political and partisan feelings ran high—Whig 
and Tory each striving with great earnestness and force for ascend- 
ency. Having obtained for himself considerable celebrity and popu- 
larity by his “ Vivian Grey,” Mr. Disraeli concluded this period as 
opportune for commencing the pursuit of the great object of his ambi- 
tion—political renown. His opponent in this contest was the Hon. 
Charles Grey, the son of the then Premier. Mr. Disraeli, at this time, 
did not take a decided position in reference to the momentous questions 
which then divided the two great parties, but endeavored, by equivocal 
and obscure language, to secure his election by the votes of both of 
them, so as to leave him perfectly independent—free to choose his course 
if sent to the House of Commons. He was indorsed by Hume and 
even the eloquent O’Connell ; but both recalled their indorsement when 
they found that if elected they would not have a claim upon the young 
representative to follow them, and that he would not be bound to fall 
in when they sounded the drum or trumpet. His equivocation did not 
consist in an attempt to evade a direct profession of principles, but 
rather in indefinitely or obscurely announcing what they were. The 
policy which the Whigs supported was distasteful to him, and the in- 
action of the Tories disgusted him. He was really a Tory at heart, but 
in advance of the party in energy, independence, and manliness, 
These characteristics appear to have been attached to him at his polit- 
ical birth ; he cherished and cultivated them during his political youth, 
and they have done as much as anything else to make him the great 
political man he is to-day. He began with a failure, or, at least, with a 
defeat. Thegeneral election soon followed, and he again appeared to the 
very same constituency. This time he was more emphatic, pointed, 
and direct in expressing his views in reference to the issues which were 
agitating the country. He made known these views through a printed 
pamphlet, circulating them widely, as well as from the hustings. He 
entered into the fight with a will, directing powerful and effective 
blowe at the administration, but not entirely co-operating with the 
opposition. 

Mr, Disraeli has always been a friend of the people. Hecame from 
the people. Opposition should be, and is, inheritably offensive and 
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repugnant tohim. He has always had in sight the sufferings of his 
own ancestors, and it ‘has been one of the most prominent features of 
his public life to release the people from the burden which the aristoc- 
racy have placed upon them, and to protect the mass against the imposi- 
tion of the powerful few. At that particular period the English were the 
most oppressively taxed people upon the face of the earth. Everything 
the eye could see, the hand feel, or the palate relish, was subject to a 
tax. The financial question was the living issue of theday. Mr. Dis- 
raeli at once vehemently and energetically advocated the abolition of the 
malt tax and window tax, and the system of tithes which then pre- 
vailed in Ireland. He did not wish to cripple the revenues of the 
Anglo-Irish Church. Not that he thereby sustained the union of the 
Church and the State, but for the reason, as he gave it, that experience 
had taught him that an establishment is never despoiled’ except to ben- 
efit an aristocracy. The simple question was here presented to him, 
“Shall the Church be separated from the State, and the power of the 
aristocracy be thereby enhanced, or shall the Church and State remain 
together, and the power of the aristocracy retained within its present com- 
pass?” He believed the union ef the Church and State to be a lesser 
evil than enriching the aristocracy, and he so decided. Again was Mr. 
Disraeli confronted with defeat. 
(To be Continued.) 





ALEXANDER AND THE HUMAN SKULL. 


“The grave and destruction can never have enough, nor are the eyes of man ever 
satisfied.” —Prov. xxvii. 20. 

Porsurne his journey through dreary deserts and uncultivated 
ground, Alexander came at last to a small rivulet, whose waters glided 
peaceably along their shelving banks. Its smooth, unruffled surface 
was the image of contentment, and seemed in its silence to say—this 
is the abode of tranquillity and peace. 

All was still: not a sound was heard save those soft murmuring 
tones which seemed to whisper into the ear of the weary traveller— 
“Come and partake of nature’s bounty!”—and to complain that such 
offers should be made in vain. To a contemplative mind, such a scene 
might have suggested a thousand delightful reflections, But what 
charms could it have for the soul of Alexander, whose breast was 
filled with schemes of ambition and conquest ; whose eye was familiar- 
ized with rapine and slaughter; and whose ears were accustomed to 
the clash of arms—to the groans of the wounded and the dying? On- 
ward, therefore, he marched. Yet, overcome with fatigue and hunger, 
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he was soon obliged to stop. He seated himself on one of the banks 
of the river, took a draught of water, which he found of a very fine 
flavor, and very refreshing. He then ordered some salt fish, with which 
he was well provided, to be brought to him. These he dipped in the 
stream, in order to take off the briny taste, and was much surprised 
to find them emit a very fine fragrance. “Surely,” said he, “this 
river, which possesses such uncommon qualities, must flow from some 
very rich and happy country. Let us march thither.” Following the 
conrse of the river, he at length arrived at the gatesof Paradise. The 
gates were shut. He knocked, and, with his usual impetuosity, de- 
manded admittance. ‘Thou canst not be admitted here,” exclaimed 
a voice from within ; “thzs gate is the Lord’s.” “1 amthe Lord—the 
Lord of the earth ;” rejoined the impatient chief—“I am Alexander 
the Conqueror! Will you not admit me?” “No,” was the answer. 
“Here we know of no conquerors—save such as conquer their passions. 
None but the just can enter here.” Alexander endeavored in vain to 
enter the abode of the blessed ; neither entreaties nor menaces availed. 
Seeing all his attempts fruitless, he addressed himself to the guardian 
of Paradise, and said :—‘‘ You know I am a great King—a person who 
received the homage of nations. Since you will not admit me, give 
me at least something, that I may show an astonishing and admiring 
world that I have been where no mortal has ever been before me.” 
“Here, madman !” said the guardian of Paradise, “here is something 
for thee. It may cure the maladies of thy distempered soul. One 
glance at it may teach thee more wisdom than thou hast hitherto de- 
rived from all thy former instructors. Now go thy ways.” Alexander 
took it with avidity, and repaired to his tent. But what was his con- 
fusion and surprise to find, on examining the received present, that it 
was nothing but the fragment of a human skull. “ And is this,” ex- 
claimed Alexander, “the mighty gift that they bestow on kings and 
heroes? Is this the fruit of so much toil, danger, and care?” En- 
raged and disappointed, he threw it on the ground. “Great King!” 
said a learned man who happened to be present, “do not despise this 
gift. Despicable as it appears in thine eyes, it yet possesses some ex- 
traordinary qualities, of which thou mayest soon be convinced, if thou 
wilt order it to be weighed against gold or silver.” Alexander ordered 
it to bedone. A pair of scales was brought. The skull was placed in 
one, and a quantity of gold in the other; when, to the astonishment of 
the beholders, the skull overbalanced the gold. More gold was added, 
still the skull preponderated. In short, the more gold there was put in 
the one scale the lower sunk that which contained the skull. 
“ Strange!” exclaimed Alexander, “that so small a portion of matter 
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should outweigh so large a mass of gold! Is there nothing that will 
counterpoise it?” ‘ Yes,” answered the philosophers, “a very little 
earth will do it.” They then took some earth, covered the skull with it, 
when immediately down went the gold, and the opposite scale ascended. 
* This is very extraordinary!” said Alexander, astonished. ‘Can you 
explain this strange phenomenon?” ‘Great King,” said the sages, 
“this fragment is the socket of a human eye, which, though small in 
compass, is yet unbounded in its desire. The more it has the more it 
craves. Neither gold nor silver nor any dther earthly possession can 
ever satisfy it. But when it once is laid in the grave and covered with 
a little earth, there is an end to its lust and ambition.” 





THEY SAY. 


BY L. LIBYARG. 


‘* Be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, 
Thou canst not ’scape calumny.” 


As Aaron Burr lay in his silent, lonely chamber, deserted by all the 
world save his faithful nurse, he was approached by her with a view 
of ascertaining the truth of the evil reports current about his relations 
with women. “Colonel Burr,” she said, “they say you were a danger- 
ous man among the ladies.” Fired with the memory of the bitter 
calumnies that had been circulated by his enemies, and knowing that 
his biography would be poisoned by the popular belief of his moral 
character, he replied, raising himself in his bed and fixing his eagle eyes 
upon her-—“ They say! Zhey say /! Tuy say!!! Madam, never repeat: 
those two words again, they have done more harm than all the 
English language besides.” He had felt their scorpion sting, and his 
words were fraught with meaning. As much as has been said of this 
man in his social relations to blacken his name, his high sense of honor 
never permitted him to say of another that which he did not know to 
be true. From this incident a moral lesson may be deduced. 

How often casual remarks about others are seized upon and mag- 
nified by envy, malice, or jealousy? How often words spoken in jest: 
are taken for earnest and repeated, injuring an unspotted character 
and blotting out from society some pure and noble spirit, and how often, 
alas, is that victim woman! What feelings must this wrong inspire in 
the breast of her who, though conscious of her innocence, has been 
made a social outcast! Alas! the injury is done, No human power 
can recall the breath of slander or rescue the victim from the Mael- 
strom of vice into which she has drifted in her vain effort to drown 
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the thought of self and the happy world without. For her life has no 
charms, heaven no rewards, all hope is fled, and family and friends. 
Weary of living, yet fearing to die, she drags out her miserable exist- 
ence, accursed of God and man. Whence this misery? What weight 
has pulled her down so low? “They Say” pointed its coward-finger 
at her and softly whispered a slander. Society heard it, and, without 
an inquiry into its truth or source, condemned an inoffensive being. 
Branded with guilt, and avoided as a social leper, she is forced to an 
abandoned life, where seeking to forget her wrongs, she plunges into 
every form of dissipation, sinking deeper and deeper in the scale of vice 
until the heart that was once so pure and white is charred and black- 
ened with every crime that language can define. It is a sad picture of 
human depravity, sadder still when we trace it to its cause and find it 
is the result of “ man’s inhumanity to man.” 

Young men are too wont to speak hastily of young women they chance 
to see, and seem to forget the evil that may come of their indiscretion. 
Curiosity quickens the ear for novelty, and with an electric rapidity 
turns the slightest suspicion into a well-vouched fact. This is indeed 
moral assassination without one circumstance to justify it—the basest 
cowardice that strikes defenceless woman, robbing her of a virtuous 
name without a chance to plead her innocence. They say! loathe it, 
for it is the treacherous spy that invades the sanctity of your homes 
and reveals the secrets of your families. Fear it, for it is the arch-fiend 
that takes away the parents’ brightest jewel to adorn the haunts of vice. 
Avoid it, for it is the Pandora’s box of evil from which issue forth the 
many plagues that infest society. Beware of whom you speak—to 
whom you speak, and what, and when, and where. 
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Tue following verses are translated from Rabbi Naphtali Hertz Wesley’s intro- 
duction to his poem, entitled “Songs of Glory.” 

This poem is in eighteen. cantos, and was published in Prague in the year 1809. 
It contains the History of the Exodus until the delivery of the Decalogue ; and is 
considered to be the most beautiful Hebrew composition of latter times. 


Glorious in might, thy dwelling high and grand, 

O God, all springs from thy creative hand; 

Ethereal spirits, from all substance free, 

Arose at thy command, derived their life from thee. 
Things high and low thou holdest in thy span: 

O, fearful God, then what to thee is man, 

That thou should’st search his heart, explore his views, 
And, Gracious, midst his race an habitation choose? — 
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In Eden’s garden, planted by thy care, 

Thou bad’st him, placed there, to share 

Eternal life and bliss, with sense to know 

The joys which e’er from boundless wisdom flow. 

Had he obey’d, these had he now possess’d : 

He sinn’d; yet, driven from his:place of rest, 

Thou neither him nor his didst quite reject; 

Thy glorious name thou gav’st, the righteous to protect. 


But when the earth itself corrupted grew 
By man’s foul deeds, thou, righteous to pursue, 
Didst cut him of; thy cup of wrath was still 
With mercy sweeten’d, whilst, released from ill, 
The righteous thou didst set apart, to save 

* From the wild rush of the destructive wave: 
Blessed by thee, protected from the flood, 
Both Noah and his sons unhurt before thee stood. 


Evil increas’d again with men’s increase ; 

Their erring passions robb’d their hearts of peace. 

All moral rules they broke with scornful pride, 

Until, confused their speech, each turn'd aside 

And track’d the earth, which dark as night had grown, 
Had not the glorious light of Abraham shone, 

Taught men the folly of their idol-creeds, 

And, wond’ring, to behold their mighty Maker’s deeds. 


The heav’nly firmament, the starry maze, 
\Proclaim aloud thy never-ending praise ; 
So did this pious sage aloud thy grace declare, 
Teach men to raise to thee the supplicating prayer ; 
To know that here, created not in vain, 
. By practis’d virtues, it is theirs to gain 
’ A state of endless life, a good degree, 
From earthly cares and griefs, from earthly pleasures, free. 


For after-years to him thou wast reveal’d, 

With him alone thy covenant was seal’d, 

Thou chosedst him with thy benignant grace, 

From all his father’s house: And, childless, yet, his race, 
Mad’st holy to thyself: Their future weal and woe, 
Their joys and griefs, permittedst him to know; 

And in a vision, clear of view to see 

The wondrous things to come, the deep futurity. 


In his old age thy wonders still appear : 
Isaac born to him in his hundredth year, 
When Sarah ninety transient years had seen ! 
He, as a sacrifice, had nearly been 
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Consum’d upon thy altar; had not thy 

Angel of mercy, with arresting cry, 

Call’d to his father, “ This has only been 

Thy piety to prove, which now is clearly seen.” 


The perfect saint, protected by thy love, 

Endow’d by thee with worth and force above 

The strength of angels, whom, unknowing, he 
Compell’d to own his might, was Isaac’s progeny. 
To him thou cam’st at Bethel, when he paid 

The vows which in affliction’s time he made; 

And blessing him with happiness and fame, 

From Jacob unto Israel thou didst change his name. 


The chosen people whom thou e’er didst tend, 
The tribes of God, those men of fame descend 
From righteous Israel, the lasting vine 

Round which the healthy tendrils clinging twine. 
Joseph, the branch most fruitful of them all, 
When envious blasts and hatred caused his fall, 
Thou didst to Egypt send, raised from the pit, 
O’er nations’ fate to rule, on kingly thrones to sit. 


Then o’er their hearts were bonds fraternal spread, 
By thee united: no more did the dread 

Of famine or of want disturb the mind 

Of Joseph’s brethren ; for they found him kind, 
And of their deeds forgetful. Jacob went 

With all his house to Egypt; and, content, 

There found his son, bless’d by the Power Divine. 
Whose promises, O God, so lasting are as thine? 
When Israel’s sons reached the Egyptian States, 
To them each city gladly ope’d its gates, 

Gave them the fruitful lands and fields to share: 
Where, bless’d with ease and riches, void of care, 
In numbers and in strength they daily grew. 

Then rose a mighty nation from the few 

Who, for their wants once seeking to provide, 
Now safe amidst the shelt’ring tents of Ham reside. 


Sudden the gloom of night o’erspread their day : 
Lost was their power, their minds to grief a prey : 
The flock thou guardest found their lot was chang’d; 
And Ham’s wild sons, by hate and wrath estrang’d, 
Their former friends to harm and injure sought. 
Foul arts they tried, and rack’d each evil thought, 
Plotting such measures as they might employ, 

With savage cruelty and rage, thy people to destroy. 
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The seed which in the earth despis’d lies low, 

At length springs forth; and then its blossoms blow, 
Producing fruit. So was it with thy vine. 

Thy beauteous plant; at times laid low, supine, 

Like to the thorn ; at times when faded, dried 

Away in strength, to thee thy people cried, 
Tmploring‘aid ; and, looking on their grief, 

Thou didst from heaven, in mercy, grant desir’d relief, 


Thence on thy servant were thy glories shed ; 
With majesty thou crownedst Moses’ head ; 
Through him th’ oppressor, who, in savage pride, 
Destroy’d thy vineyard, durst thyself deride, 

_ Was judg’d and punish’d; taught to know the might 
Of God Supreme, who, from the loftiest height 
Of realms celestial, with an outstretch’d arm, 
Preserv'd his chosen race from all impending harm. 


This to my brethren loudly to declare 

I humbly wish. Hear then, O God! my prayer! 
Deign, O Protecting Might! my fond desire 

To aid, and from Thy pure ethereal fire 

Some sparks of light upon my soul to throw. 
Though form’d of clay, incomparably low, 


Thy grace emboldens me to urge my prayer, 
Which never is withheld from those who seek thy care. 


Thou God to all! the Spirit of thy grace 

Is pour’d on all that seek thee. Let me trace 

The steps through which thou lead’st me iu the way 
To thy laws’ chambers; there to me display 

The endless stores of knowledge, which the mind 
Thirsts to discover; as it joys to find 

The only sources of man’s good helow: 

And let me, O my God! those secret sources know. 


Guide thou my thoughts, and make my lips essay 
To sing thy praises in my simple lay. 

Whilst I thy boundless wisdom’s sea explore, 
And gather up the gems which strew its shore ; 
Whilst I admire its depths and wide expanse, 
Where new-found wonders every sense entrance, 
My course the rushing waves would oft impede ; 
Direct and lead me on, my present Help in need! 


Then shall the hearer of my song be blest, 
From sorrow’s heavy load his mind shall rest. 
As the faint lamp again gleams forth with fire 
From the new oil, so shall my lays inspire 
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The wearied soul, enlighten its dark night, 
When I declare thy wonders and thy might, 
Moses’, thy first of Prophets, deeds rehearse, 
And all the glories of his time relate in verse. 


To me, unworthy, smooth the rugged way, 
Cast on my darkness an enliv’ning ray, 

For by my song the righteous in thy praise 
Will be more fixed; the wicked see his ways, . 
Turn from his course of folly and of ill, 

And in thy law seek to subdue his will, 

If in the stream which hurries him along 

In vice, he stops but once to listen to my song. 


This to the nations shall thy deeds proclaim, 

To ev'ry race the wonders of thy name. 

They, like ourselves, are objects of thy care, 
Works of thy hand. In earlier times they were 
Contemners of the good: Those of our days 
Acknowledge thee, and follow virtue’s ways, 

To thy great name each knee amongst them bends: 
For over all that is, thy glorious might extends. 


A jewell’d ring to every willing ear, 

Healing to each desponding heart, I bear. 

This captive host shall saving comfort find ; 

Their father’s deeds, brought present to the mind, 

Shall soothe their woes, relieve their load of care, 

And show their future prospects bright and fair, 

Though o’er them hangs affliction’s heaviest rod, 

From dire misfortune’s depths their hearts will soar to God. | 


The wonders which thou wroughtest in the land 

Of Noph (where forth was stretched thy saving hand 
To aid thy people), now shall make them feel 

The hopes which gladden, and the joys which heal: 
For never yet in vain thine aid was sought. 

The slow revolving years shall then be thought 

No longer than a day; whilst loud they sing, 

“ Happy for us to wait the coming of our King!” 


Now, all my brethren, through the east and west, 
And other climes dispers’d, where’er your rest 
Where’er your country for the time may be, 

List to my words, and praise the Deity, 

Whilst the great deeds of our great God I tell, 
With all that to our ancestors befell, 

And their eventful history display, 

When Joseph and his times forgotten pass’d away. 
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Convent Lire Unveitep; or, Six Years a Nun. By Miss Eprra 
O’Gorman. Hartford: Connecticut Publishing Co. 


In reviewing a work of this nature, when the feeling of the re- 
viewer is much in favor of believing the statements of the author, and 
strongly against the system she condemns, it is very difficult to do strict 
justice either to the work itself, or to the subject of its criticism. At 
the very outset the writer disclaims most emphatically any intention of 
exciting sympathy or seeking redress. She feels that she is a perse- 
cuted woman, that she has suffered severely, and has been sorely pun- 
ished for her unswerving fidelity to the Catholic Church during the six 
long years which marked her convent life, and that now it is her par- 
amount duty, in the cause of truth, to renounce that church and to ex- 
pose its errors and sins, so as to save others from what was her own 
sad fate. .“I wish,” she says, “to enlighten the blind, deluded, and 
superstitious Catholics with reference to the errors of their religion, 
and the unnatural discipline and pernicious influence of the conventual 
life; and also to arouse the lukewarm, indifferent, and unsuspecting 
among Protestants, whose daughters may be attendants of some con- 
vent school, where they are being enticed from them through the in- 
trigues and cunning of Jesuits and Sisters of Charity, who are adepts 
in beguiling unstable hearts through the empty, theatrical, and allur- 
ing ceremonies of a religion which has a peculiar charm for children 
and weak minds, and for all who live according to the senses—not the 
spirit.” So fearful, indeed, are the revelations she has made, that we 
can hardly realize that such crimes as she has recorded can be perpe- 
trated in this age and country, and under the garb of religion. Yet 
her book tells the story of her life and her own bitter experiences with 
such evident sincerity that, until satisfactory refutation has been pub- 
licly made of her charges, we feel we have no right to question her 
veracity. In this work there is but little attempt to distort facts, or 
to color them so dramatically as to pander to the sensational taste of 
the public. The author gives boldly names, dates, and addresses, and 
defiantly challenges contradiction to a single statement of the grave 
charges she brings against the priests, nuns, and the entire Romish 
system. Whatever may be the opinion as to the general merits of the 
book, or the results which it is likely to produce, there can scarcely be 
any doubt that the writer at least deserves credit for the fearless man- 
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ner in which she has laid bare to the public what are, in her opinion, the 
crimes of a polluted church and alicentious clergy, albeit that that church 
and clergy possess immense power, and know too well how to use it. 
As a lecturer she has evinced much courage in persisting in her course, 
-notwithstanding the dangers to which she has been subjected on 
several occasions. Fortunately, however, mob violence is a very in- 
effectual way of suppressing discussion on great questions, and cer- 
tainly a most unsatisfactory answer to alleged wrongs. The Catholic 
Church, if it wishes to vindicate itself from the accusations of its former 
“Sister Theresa de Chantal,” must ere long produce the proofs of her 
falsity, else her book will strengthen, in the minds of many, the con- 
viction that convents are anything but desirable or worthy institutions. 
While we hold to this opinion and express it without hesitation, we do 
not and cannot believe that all priests and nuns must necessarily be 
bad. There is doubtless a large proportion of good and virtuous men and 
women who devote their lives to the Catholic Church, and who, not- 
withstanding the errors of the system and the opportunities for the 
commission of vice, possess irreproachable characters and spend their 
days in faithfully endeavoring to do gcod. Principles and persons 
should never be judged together. The best and wisest principles have 
sometimes most unworthy advocates, while, on the other hand, we often 
hear of men and women, pure in most respects, entertaining sentiments 
on certain subjects at total variance with all recognized ideas of right 
and truth. Sois it with the Catholic Church. The good can readily 
be found among the thousands who minister at its shrines; but its 
conventual system and forced celibacy of the priesthood are radically 
bad and immoral, and of this we need have no further proof than the 
work of Miss Edith O’Gorman. 


A Compete Concorpance To THE Hoty Scrierures or THE OLD AND 
New Testament; or, A Dicrionary anp ALPHABETICAL INDEX TO 
THE Biste. By ALExanpER Crupen, M.A. New York: Dodd & 
Mead. ' m 
In publishing a complete edition of Cruden’s celebrated Concordance 

to the Bible, Messrs. Dodd and Mead have conferred a great service 

upon all who are interested in promoting Biblical knowledge. To the 
theological student we know of no work, after the Bible, more val- 
uable or more desirable. Many as have been the editions published of 
this work, we have seen none better calculated to suit the public. In 
the first place, the publishers have wisely reduced the price of the book, 
so that a complete edition can now be obtained at the same cost as the 
usual abridgments. In so doing, however, they have not permitted the 
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appearance and general make-up of the book to suffer, for it is well 
printed on good paper and substantially bound. 

The unabridged edition is invaluable for the following main reasons: 
It contains the appellative or common words in so full a manner that 
any verse may be readily found by looking for any material word in the 
verse. The significations of the principal words are given, by which the 
true meaning of many passages of Scripture is shown. An account of 
Jewish customs and ceremonies is added, illustrative of many portions 
of the Sacred Record. There is also a concordance to the proper names 
found in the Bible, and a table containing the significations of the 
words in the original languages from which they are derived. In ad- 
dition to these, a concordance to the Apocrypha is attached. This is 
rarely to be found, and will prove very useful to students and theo- 
logians. An original life of the author, with a portrait from a steel 
engraving, completes the advantages which this edition possesses above 
others. To clergymen, teachers, and students of all denominations, 
this work cannot fail to prove of the highest possible value. So great, 
indeed, are its merits, that we consider no library complete without it. 


INDEPENDENT Serres oF Reapers. By J. Mapison Watson. New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 


A cursory examination of these readers assures us that they are des- 
tined at no very distant date to take a fair stand among our national 
educational works. They possess many points of excellence, and are 
particularly characterized by their perfect freedom from anything of a 
sectarian nature, which so often lessens the value of what would other- 
wise prove useful books. Many of the works in use in our schools, and 
especially our readers, contain selections which, from their peculiar reli- 
gious and political sentiments, are very distasteful to a large portion of 
the community. Elementary school books should above all others avoid 
this mistake. Their legitimate purpose is clearly not to inculeate doc- 
trines and ideas, either political or religious, and thereby offend the 
prejudices of any class, but merely to impart instruction to the young 
in certain branches of knowledge. In the series before us, we notice 


‘a judicious arrangement and a careful grading of pieces. The reading- 


lessons, both from the nature of the subjects and the style of writing, are 
made intelligible to the pupils, and are well calculated to afford much 
interest and wholesome instruction. A noticeable feature is the excel- 
lence of the illustrations. These are profusely scattered throughout the 
books, and are perhaps unsurpassed by those of any similar work. The 
series at present consists of five readers, but the author is now prepar- 
ing an “Independent Sixth,” which will soon be published. 
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Wonpers or Evrorran Art. By Lovis Viarpor. New York: Charles 
Scribner & Co. 


Tue Wonpers or THE Heavens. By Camis Frammarion. New 

York: Charles Scribner & Co. 

TuEsE two works have recently been added to the Illustrated Library 
of Wonders, now in course of publication by the well-known house of 
Charles Scribner & Co. This Library is based upon a similar series in 
France, and embraces a variety of subjects which have all been treated 
in a popular style, so as to combine entertainment with instruction. 

The Wonders of European Art is a translation of the second series 
of “ Merveilles de la Peinture,” by M. Viardot, the first part of which 
was published in England some time ago under the title of ‘‘ Wonders 
of Italian Art.” The present book embraces notices of the Spanish, 
German, Flemish, Dutch, and French schools, and evinces much care- 
ful preparation on the part of the author. The peculiarities of the 
different schools are explained, the beauties of individual paintings are 
critically examined, and many of the celebrated productions of the 
great masters are accurately described. 

The Wonders of the Heavens is translated from the French of Ca- 
mille Flammarion by Mrs. Norman Lockyer, and may well serve as an 
introduction to the study of Astronomy. 

The author possesses the peculiar tact of bringing within popular 
comprehension the great facts of that science which is so intensely in- 
teresting and yet so little known. The work is embellished by forty- 
eight illustrations. 

Both volumes contain an amount of useful information which every 
person of culture should possess. 


ScrENcE For THE Youna; or, THe FunpAMENTAL Principe.es oF MopERN 
Puiosoruy explained and illustrated in Conversations and Exper- 
iments, and in Narratives of Travel and Adventure by Young 
Persons in Pursuit of Knowledge. By Jacos Aszorr. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 


To impart thorongh and substantial knowledge to the young, in re- 
spectto the fundamental principles of the sciences, is a task which 
requires the master-mind of one who by long experience has discovered 
the happy way of blending amusement with instruction. Few writers 
have this peculiar skill, hence the comparatively small number of 
works in the English language treating on the Sciences which it would 
be advisable to place in the hands of the young. The name of Abbott, 
however, is sufficient guarantee that the series upon which he is now 
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engaged will prove in every way all that can be desired. Two volumes 
have already appeared: Vol. I.—Heat, and Vol. II.—Light. A close 
examination of these convinces us that the plan is an excellent one, 
and that this series may be read by many who are not children, with 
pleasure and profit. In the preparation of the volumes, Mr. Abbott 
acknowledges his indebtedness to “works of recent European and 
especially French writers, both for the clear and succinct expositions 
they have given of the results of modern investigations and discoveries, 
and also for the designs and engravings with which they have illustrated 
them.” 


Tue History or Rome sy Trrvs Livivs. Literally translated, with 
notes and illustrations, by D. Span, A.M., M.D. 2 vols. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

THE edition of the text used for this new and elegant English version 
is that published at Oxford under the superintendence of Travers 
Twiss, which is undoubtedly the best in existence. The translation 
before us, although adhering as closely to the original as the idioms 
of the respective languages will allow, has not been unmindful of the 
style required to satisfy the English reader. The publishers also have 
done their part well in the execution of this work. It is printed in 


‘bold type upon good paper, and presents a very neat and tasty appear- 


ance. The Classical Library of Messrs. Harper & Brothers now con- 
sists of literal translations of Cesar, Virgil, Sallust, Horace, Cicero, 
Tacitus, Terence, Juvenal, Xenophon, Homer, Herodotus, Demos- 
thenes, Thucydides, Aschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, and Livy. 


Asrivcep Scnoor ann Famity Bretz in Hebrew and English. Three 
Parts. By Jacos Levi Levinsxr. New York: LZ. H. Frank & Co. 


Mr. Levinsxi has at last finished his task and presented to the 
public a Bible fit to be put into the hands of our sons and daughters. 
Strange as an expurgated Bible may seem to some, a slight reflection 
will convince an unprejudiced mind that there are many passages and 
sometimes whole chapters in the Sacred Scriptures which are not quite 
proper for young minds. Children should certainly study the Bible, but 
there is not the slightest necessity for them to become familiar with 
unnecessary records of names, with laws and statutes no longer in force, 
and above all, it is not right that they should have indecent representa- 
tions and allusions brought prominently under their notice. 

Although we do not think Mr. Levinski’s work perfect in every 
respect, yet of the kind it is the best in existence, and the compiler 
deserves much credit for the energy, perseverance, and trouble he has 


bestowed upon it. We trust it will soon be in every Jewish household. 
Vor. I.—30 : 
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A Manvat or Ancient History, from the Earliest Times tothe Fall of 
the Western Empire. By Grorex Rawuiinson, M.A. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 

Tue author is Professorof Ancient History in the University of Ox- 
ford, and Messrs. Harper & Brothers, in reprinting his Manual, have 
given the American public the benefit of one of the best works on the 
subject of Ancient History generally. It comprises the history of Chal- 
deea, Assyria, Media, Babylonia, Lydia, Phoenicia, Syria, Judea, 
Egypt, Carthage, Persia, Greece, Macedonia, Parthia, and Rome. In 
the scheme and divisions of the book the author has followed Professor 
Heeren’s “ Handbuch,” originally published in 1799, and corrected by 
its writer up to 1828. Professor Rawlinson thinks very highly of that 
work, and as its English translation is out of print, he has produced this 
Manual to take its place. We do not doubt that the wish of the learned 
professor will be fully realized, since his book, in plan and execution, 
is quite equal to the model he had before him. 


A Smatrer Scrrrure History. By Wixi Sma, D.C.L., LL.D. 
"New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Tuts valuable little work is a condensation of Dr. Smith’s larger 
treatise on the same subject. Being designed for junior classes in 
schools and for family use, the author has avoided critical discussions * 
and theological exposition, and has confined himself to a simple narra- 
tion of leading facts. It is divided into three parts, the first treating 
on Old Testament History; the second, on the connection of Old and 
New Testaments, and the third on New Testament History to a.p. 70. 
This history is not intended to usurp the place of the Bible, but is to 
be used with it, so that young minds may be the better able to under- 
stand and appreciate that book. The illustrations, which are fairly 
executed, give additional interest to the subject. 


Goop Sgeuecrions, 1n Prosz anv Poerry, for Use in Schools and Acad- 
emies, Ho meand Church Societies, Lyceums and Literary Socie- 
ties, ete. By W. M. Jecurre. New York: J. W. Schermerhorn 
& Co. 

Tue object of this booklet is “to present, in a handy form, selec- 
tions of a character heretofore obtained only by long and tedious search 
among many expensive volumes.” The compiler has fully verified the 
title of his book, by giving only good selections. Among the many 
celebrated authors from whose works ample extracts are made, we note 
the names of Dickens, Tennyson, Longfellow, Edgar A. Poe, Mark 
Twain, and Bret Harte. Altogether we bespeak a favorable reception 
for Mr. Jelliffe’s useful little work. 
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Ginx’s Basy: His Birth and Other Misfortanes. A Satire. New York: 

George Routledge & Sons. 

Aursover this remarkable production has had the: benefit of 
three publishers in this country, it has not awakened that general curi- 
osity and interest to which it is fairly entitled. Doubtless this is caused 
from the work being local in its applications, and hence not fally appre- 
ciated by those unacquainted with the peculiarities of London parochial 
matters. In the large English cities, however, the effect it produced was. 
indeed startling. Since the days of Swift, there has appeared no polit-. 
ical satire more powerful or more likely to produce good than this one. 
The condition of the working class is faithfully represented as it is,. 
without any attempt at exaggeration. The several denominations into- 
which the Protestant Church is divided have all been subjected to a. 
fair share of the ridicule which the author, in most instances very justly, 
has brought upon public bodies and their manner of transacting public 
affairs. There are many good lessons to be obtained from a perusal of” 
this book, which can apply just as forcibly in this country as in Eng-- 
land. 


Tue Fieut at Dame Evropa’s Scuoot: showing how the German Boy- 
thrashed the French Boy; and how the English Boy looked on.. 
With 33 illustrations by Tuomas Nast. New York: Francis B. 
Felt & Co. 

Tus is another of those clever political satires which have lately: 
appeared in England and produced profound sensation. Though anony- 
mous, it is well known that the author is an English Clergyman ofsome 
repute in literary circles. It gives the story of the late war between 
France and Prussia in the most comical and entertaining manner, and 
is evidently written in the interest of the Tory party in England, as it 
inclines strongly to Napoleon, and condemns British Neutrality as one 
of the grievous errors of the Gladstone administration. It gives many 
home thrusts at John Bull, which, we must confess, are to our mind 
somewhat merited. In the edition of Francis B. Felt & Co., Mr. 
Thomas Nast has displayed considerable talent in his thirty-three illus- 
trations, and notwithstanding these are anything but complimentary to | 
England and her present government, the most loyal Englishman will. 
not fail to enjoy the satire so richly depicted on almost every page. 


Eptsoprs In aN OxnscurE Lirz. New York: George Routledge & Sone.. 

In this anonymous book, the observations and experiences of a curate 
ministering in one of the eastern and most crowded parishes of London 
are recorded, and afford to the philanthropist ample food for reflection. 
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In vast cities few of the upper classes are acquainted with the life of the 
lowly, and consequently know but little of the miseries to which their 
less fortunate fellow-creatures are exposed. Thecurates of the parishes, 
however, upon whom all the heavy work devolves, have, from their daily 
contact with all sorts of people, repeated opportunities of seeing a 
great deal of the inner life of those poor people for whose welfare they 
labor. It is one of these who now gives us, in the form of a book, the 
leaves of his diary, which he had kept for many years. From this 
work we obtain much interest and information. Written in a plain, 
easy style, it gives facts and observations from which the reader may 
deduce many moral lessons. 


Weptock ; or, Tat Ricat Revations or toe Sexes: Disclosing the 
Laws of Conjugal Selection, and showing who may and who may 
not marry. By 8. R. Wexts. New York: Samuel R. Wells. 


‘Tae Parents’ Goiwe; or, Human DEVELOPMENT THROUGH INHERITED 
Tenvencizs. By Mrs. Hester Penpieron. New York : Samuel R. 
Wells. 


Tue Science of Phrenology is still in its infancy, and like other young 
‘sciences which enter upon’ the arena of thought, and endeavor to rev- 
-olutionize preconceived opinions and ideas which have had long and 
uninterrupted existence, it is destined to fight its own way among men, 
and to make for itself a place in the world of ideas. Among its ablest 
-expounders in this country is Mr. Samuel R. Wells, the author of the 
‘first of the above-named works, and editor of “‘ The Phrenological Jour- 
nal.” Apart from his literary labors, Mr. Wells endeavors to promul- 
gate the theories of his school by publishing the best workson Phrenol- 
-ogy, Physiology, and Hygiene. The books before us being new editions 
of works which appeared some time ago, do not require to be especially 
‘reviewed. They are both well written, and contain many important 


hints and suggestions to parents and to those about to enter into the wed- 
-ded state. 


Lake George: rs Scenes AND CHARACTERISTICS, WITH GLIMPSES OF 
THE OtpEN Times. By B. F. Dz Costa. New York: Anson D. fF. 
Randolph & Co. 

Tux lovers of the beautiful Lake George scenery will find realized 

‘in this book all that they can possibly expect from the pen of the writer 

-or the pencil of the artist. Admirable in its style,and enriched with 

.gems of prose and poetry, it cannot fail to awaken pleasant recollec- 

‘tions, and to induce those who have not yet witnessed the scenes so viv- 

idly described, to do so at the earliest opportunity. 
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Tre Arr Jovrnat. London and New York: Virtue & Yorston. 


Tue June number of this superb work is now before us, and we hail 
its appearance on our exchange table with much gratification, The. 
Art Journal has for many years held the first place among the literary 
periodicals of the world; and justly has it earned such distinction. As 
a journal of illustration it is perhaps unsurpassed, and no lover of art 
can fail to admire the elegance and taste which are displayed in all its 
engravings. If this were merely a work of fine pictures alone, it would 
not be the less valuable, for there is a charm about beauty when so 
richly exhibited by the skill of the artist, which not only pleases but 
instructs. With the Art Journal, however, the claims of literature 
are not forgotten, for-each number contains an amount of excellent 
reading. In the issue before us the principal illustrations are Talbot 
and the Countess of Auvergne, engraved by C. W. Sharpe, from the 
Picture by W. Q. Orchardson, A.R.A. ; the Children’s Offering, engrav- 
ed by 8. 8. Smith from the Picture by Gabé; and Asia (from the Al- 
bert Memorial, Hyde Park, London), engraved by R. A, Artlett, from 
the Group in marble by J. H. Foley, R.A. These are the subjects of 
the three large steel plates, but there are many choice woodcuts, 
among which two, drawn and executed by Japanese artists, are emi- 
nently deserving of notice. 

The Art Journal is printed and published in London, by the well- 
known firm of Virtue & Co. ; but can always be obtained from their 
representatives in New York, Messrs, Virtue & Yorston. 

Judging from the past history of this work, we have no hesitation in 
endorsing the assurance of the publishers, “that every available source 
which can be reached by energy, industry, and wise expenditure, will 
be resorted to; so as to maintain for this journal the high place it has 
so long and so prominently occupied in public favor.” 


Briackwoon’s Magazine, and other English Periodicals. American 
Edition. New York: Zhe Leonard Scott Pub. Co. 


‘Amone the many new exchanges received during the past month, 
we welcome with no little pleasure the American edition of Black- 
wood’s Magazine, The Edinburgh Review, The Westminster Review, 
The London Quarterly Review, and The British Quarterly Review. 
These publications are so well known all the world over, and their 
merits so universally admitted,. that they need no comment at our 
hands. The Leonard Scott Publishing Co., in reproducing in this 
country the best English journals, and thus enabling the public to ob- 
tain at moderate prices these sterling works, deserve and should receive 
the support of all lovers of periodical literature. The terms, as offered 
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by the publishers, are for Blackwood or any one Review, $4 a year; 
Blackwood and any one Review, $7; Blackwood and two Reviews, 
$10 ;. Blackwood and three Reviews, $13; any three Reviews, $10 ; 
the four Reviews, $12; Blackwood and four Reviews, $15. 


Tue Ectrcrc Macazne. New York: £. R. Pelton. 


As a journal of Foreign Literature, The Eelectic has, for over a 
quarter of a century, held its position as the leading representative of 
foreign contemporary thought. It reprints the best articles on all sub- 
jects of interest from English, French, and German periodicals. The 
best talent in almost every department of human knowledge is laid 
under contribution for its pages; hence it should be in the hands of 
all who wish to become acquainted with the intellectual progress of the 
time. We offer it a cordial welcome among our exchanges. 


Op ann New. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


Wrra the July number Old and New enters upon its fourth volume. 
This Magazine has already obtained a firm hold on its readers, owing 
to its extremely liberal theological position, and to the scholarship 
which its pages evince. The July number is especially good, many 
eminent writers having contributed papers. 


t 





Orner Booxs Recrivsp. 
Tue Lire anp Toes of Lorp Brovanam. Written by Hoserr. Will 
be reviewed in our next. Vol.1. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Srommakers’ Vittace. By Henry Horseacn. London: Strahan & Co. 
A Fourteen Weeks’ Course in Porutar Grotocy. By J. Dorman 
Sreetz, A.M., Ph.D. New York: A.S. Barnes & Co. 
An ELementary GRAMMAR OF THE GrerMAN Laneuace. By Jamxs H. 
Worman, A.M. Seventhedition. New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 
Sopnocies. Greek text. New York: Harper &. Brothers. 


Puuirs’ Scrrerore Arias. By Witiiam Hoeaurs, F.R.G.S, New 
York: John Wiley & Son. 


‘A Map or tHe Orpnance SurvEY oF JERUSALEM, with Eighty-one 
References. By Carr. Cas. W. ,Witson, R.E., under the direction 
of Cou. Sz Henry Jamas, R.E., E.RS., &e. New York: Anson D. 
FI, Randolph & Co. 

Rametxs in Mount Desert, wira Sxeronzs or TRAVEL ON THE New 
Enextanp Coast. By B. F. Dx Costa. New York: Anson D. F. 
Randolph & Co. 
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Macazinss, &o. 
Tue Atpinz. New York: James Sutton & Co. 


Sorreyer’s Montnty: An Illustrated Magazine for the People. New 
York: Scribner & Co, 


Tue PHRENoLoaioaL JournaL. New York. Samuel R. Wells. 


Tae American Epvcationan Montaty: A Magazine of Popular 


Instruction and Literature. New York: J. W. Schermerhorn & 
Co. 


Tue Specrator: An American Review of Insurance. New York and 
Chicago: James H. & Charles M. Goodsell. 


Tae Examiner: A Monthly Review of Religious and Humane Ques- 
tions and of Literature. Chicago: Rev. Edward C. Towne, 
Editor and Publisher. 


Every Sarurpay: An Illustrated Weekly Journal. Boston : Tames 
R. Osgood & Co. 


AppLeton’s JOURNAL oF Lrrerature, Science, AnD Art. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 


Frank Lesiie’s Iniusrrarep Newsrarer. New York: Frank Leslie, 
Editor and Proprietor. 


Onczk a Werk: The Lady’s Own Journal. New York: Frank 
Leslie. “ 


Newsparer American Reporter, AND ADVERTISERS’ GazettE. New 
York: George P. Rowell & Co. 


Tue Gotpen Acz. New York: Zheodore Tilton, Editor and Pub- 
lisher. 


Tue Lrerat Cartan. New York: H. W. Bellows, D.D., Editor. 

Tux Home Jovrnat. New York: Morris Phillips & Co. 

Tae Jewish Mxssencer. New York: Rev. S. M. Isaacs & Sons, 
Editors and Publishers. 

Tue Juwisa Tores. New York: M. Ellinger, Editor and Publisher. 


Tue Israztrre. Cincinnati: Rev. J. M. Wise, Editor; Bloch & 0o., 
Publishers. 
Tue Hesrew. San Francisco. Philip Jacoby. 


Tue Hesrew Osserver. San Francisco. William Saalburg. 
Tue Voice or Israzt. San Francisco. LZ. Kaplan and 8. Solomons. 
Tue JewisH Curontcte. London, England. 

Tux Jewish Recorv. London, England. 





OBITUARY. 
Rev. Beensarp Itiowy, or Cincinnati, Onto. 


Ir is always a source of deep sorrow to be compelled to chronicle the 
death of any public man, be his creed what it may, who for a whole 
lifetime has labored conscientiously to fulfil his duty to God and to the 
cause he espoused; but when that man’s career has been brought to an 
untimely and sad end, through some violent and sudden accident, the 
painful nature of the task becomes much enhanced. It is even so with 
our departed brother, Rev. Bernuarp Iniowy, of Cincinnati. But a 
few days ago he was in sound health, and in the enjoyment of all the 
happiness earned by a Near 1 life. Unlike most clergymen, he had 
succeeded in securing for himself a certain competency of income 
which would enable him when old to retire in comfort from the toils 
and struggles of the world. It is now some time ago that the Doctor 
resigned his office in the ministry, and removed to his farm to pass the 
remainder of his days in agricultural pursuits. On Wednesday, June 
21, while returning home from Lebanon, where he had gone to pay his 
taxes, the axle of his buggy, in which he was riding with his young son, 
broke, thereby throwing both father and son heavily to the ground. 
The fall received by the Doctor was so severe as to dislocate one of 
the vertebre near the neck, thus producing complete paralysis of the 
body and lower extremities. The son, fortunately escaping unhurt, 
had the presence of mind to arrest the horse, which had started to run 
away, and hasten for assistance. The injured man was speedily re- 
moved to the residence of a friend, where he was attended by five phy- 
sicians. Medical skill was, however, unavailing, and the Doctor, after 
twenty-four hours of intense suffering, expired on Thursday, June 22d. 
We are informed that he was entirely conscious to the last, and know- 
ing that his end was approaching, gave full instructions in regard to 
his affairs, and bade farewell to his children and friends. : 

We were unacquainted with the deceased, and not being in possession 
of a full history of his life, can only give the following brief facts :— 

Bernuarp Ittowy was born in Rollin, Bohemia, in 1814, His par- 
ents having destined him for the Jewish ministry, he bevame at the 
— age a student in the Rabbinical College of Rabbi Moses Sopher, 
of Presburg, Hungary. He emigrated to this country about twenty 


years ago, and became minister of the congeners at Syracuse; thence 


e received a call to New Orleans, where he remained several years, 
and finally accepted the pastorship of the Shearith Israel congregation 
at Cincinnati, in which office he remained until 1869. 

He belonged to the orthodox school of Judaism, and was a bitter op- 
onent of all reforms. This feeling, however, did not seem to extend to 
individuals, for with the reformed clergymen of Cincinnati, we believe, 
he was on terms of great intimacy. He was a member of the Masonic 
body, and used occasionally to deliver lectures to the fraternity. He is 
represented to have been possessed of great abilities, to have had a 
thorough acquaintance with Science and Literature, and to have spoken 
readily Italian, German, Bohemian, English, and Hebrew. 
May the soul of the departed rest in peace ! 
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